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READY FOR A RIDE. 


The greatest man is he who chooses the 
right with the most invincible resolution. 
SENECA. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BIRTH OF THE FORGET-ME-NOTS. 
BY MARGARET B. BARBER. 


A LITTLE star in heaven, one day, 
Said, ‘O my star friends, true, 
I am so very sad, I fear 
I soon must part from you. 
For when I look around, above, 
The sky shines out so blue 
It strikes into my very heart, 
And makes me feel so, too.” 
At this she shed a shining tear, 
And, bidding them adieu, 
Dropped straightway down to Mother Earth, 
- And there took root and grew. 
And soon just lots of little stars 
Were growing down there, too; 
And, looking ever towards the skies, 
They all became so blue. 
Then, calling to the stars, she sang, 
*O lustrous friends, and true, 
Forget me not, forget me not, 
So far am I from you.” 
“Come back, come back,” the stars sang 
down, 
“ And see the joy you’ve wrought. 
Come back, rejoice o’er it with us, 
Our sweet Forget-me-not !” 
So now her flowerets deck the earth; 
While she, in heavens fair, 
Still shines and beams in golden gleams, 
Close watching o’er them there. 


For Every Other Sunday, 
TUKE AND TONY. 
BY FRANCES J. DELANO. 


UKE lived in a very grand house, set 
among beautiful trees. Through 
the great gateway Tuke could see 

the people going by in the street; and 
when he was in the nursery, where he slept, 
he could watch them through a gap in the 
hedge. 

Tony lived in a tiny house that almost 
fell over into a funny little crooked lane. 
People seldom passed by Tony’s house, 
but that made no difference to him: it 
didn’t. take him five minutes to trot through 
the lane and reach a whole village full of 
people. Tony got most of his meals in 
the village. Sometimes he went to Tuke’s 
house and had a good dinner. The cook 
that lived in Tuke’s house was very good to 
boys, and she used to ask Tony to come in 
and sit at the table while he ate his dinner. 

One day Tuke came out into the kitchen 
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just as Tony was finishing a nice plate of stew 
with dumplings. 

“It’s most Fourth-er-July,” said Tony, ready 
to be friends at first sight. : 

“Yes,” answered Tuke, eyeing the stranger 
from the top of his jolly little round head down 
to his brown wriggling toes. 

“There’s going to be a p’rade and a b’loon and 
a circus with ponies to it, and guns and flags and 
bells! ” exclaimed Tony, eagerly. 

Tuke’s eyes grew very large, and he walked 
close up to the table. 

“There'll be guns first, going boom! boom! and 
then the bells ’ll ring, and then there ’ll be the 
prade. Oh! I’ve been to it once. Last year I 
went. Did you go?” 

Tuke shook his head. 

“Going this year, ain’t ye?” 

Tuke looked anxious. 

“T don’t know,” he said ; “but I guess mamma 
"ll take me.” 

“Ho!” said Tony, scornfully. “I know the 
way all myself. You watch out Fourth-er-July 
morning, and you'll see me going by. I’m going 
to pass right by here; and, if you wake up early, 
you'll see me, and you'll hear the guns, too, and 
the bells.” : 

On Fourth of July morning Tuke did waken 
early, and the bells were ringing and the cannon 
going boom! boom! Oh! and Tuke’s heart was 
going pit-a-pat, and every minute he ran to the 
window to peep through the gap in the hedge. 

Tuke had never dressed himself, but he man- 
aged to get into some clothes; and then— 
oh, dear! that Tuke should ever do such a 
thing —he tiptoed downstairs and out through 
the back door, when cook wasn’t there. Then 
away he ran through the great gate; and there he 
stood, watching. 

Presently he saw Tony coming. His little 
brown face was shining with joy, and his two 
little brown feet hardly touched the ground. 

“Hi!” he shouted, “ Fourth-er-July’s come! ” 

Tuke ran up to him. 

“May I go to Fourth-er-July with you?” he 
asked eagerly. ‘“ My mamma can’t go.” 

“Er course,” said Tony, taking Tuke’s hand. 
“Tl take good care of ye. Do ye hear the 
bells? 

“Hi! that’s a cannon! 

“Look! Don’t ye see that flag? That’s the 
’"Merican flag. Why don’t ye slute? Ye ought 
to always s’lute the flag! Here, this is the way.” 

Tony and Tuke stood still on the sidewalk, one 
with little bare legs and knees, the other with 
stockings all awry and boots unbuttoned. Tony 
took off his cap, and Tuke did the same. Then 
Tony lifted his dear little face and solemnly 
saluted the stars and stripes, Tuke following 
his example. 

“Now we've got to hurry,” said Tony, “’cause 
we're going to the city.” 

Before Tuke’s nurse had thought of going to 
the nursery to dress him, the two little boys had 
found their way into the great city, and shouted 
themselves hoarse over the Antiques and Hor- 
ribles. 

Tuke and Tony were just about the same age; 
but Tony, having been to the city many times, felt 
very old indeed, and he was sure he could take 
good care of Tuke. He was careful that the 
teams should not run over him, and very anxious 
lest he should miss any of the great sights of the 
day. He found the best seat for him in the circus, 
and, whenever occasion offered, he treated him to 
soda-water and peanuts; for Tony had been saving 
money for the Fourth ever since spring. Once he 
bought five cents’ worth of ice-cream with two 
spoons in it. ; 

There wasn’t a happier boy in all the great city 


than Tony. Tuke, too, laughed and shouted, and 
tried to be just like his new friend. 

It was about the middle of the day that Tuke’s 
steps began to lag, and he commenced to have a 
dreadful feeling in his stomach. He tried hard to 
keep up with Tony; but he kept thinking about his 
mamma, and wondering how far away his home 
might be. At last he stopped still, and lifted his 
little white face to Tony’s. 

“What's the matter?” asked Tony. If Tony’s 
voice hadn’t been so full of sympathy, Tuke might 


have braved it out; but, when he opened his mouth © 


to answer, instead of a voice there wasn’t anything 
there but sobs, and poor Tuke threw himself right 
down on the sidewalk and cried aloud. 

“Don’t ye cry,” said Tony, in a frightened 
voice. “There, now, come! I'll give ye another 
glass of sody.” 

“JT don’t want it, I don’t want it,” wailed Tuke. 
“T want to go home. Oh! oh! oh!” 

Tony was at his wits’ end. 
*“come on, les’ go home.” 

“Oh! I can’t goany more. Ican’t.” Just then 
a lady stopped, and looked very hard at them both. 

“What is the matter with the child?” she asked 
of Tony. 

“He can’t walk any more,” said Tony, looking 
helplessly into the lady’s face. ‘‘ He wants to go 
home, but he can’t.” 

“Where does he live?” asked the lady. Tony 
pointed over across the river. 

The lady stopped a car, and put them both on it. 
“ There,” she said, “this car will take you home.” 

“Hii, now!” said Tony. ‘“ Don’t yecry any more, 
cause we've got aride.” But Tuke kept right on 
sobbing, and, when they got across the river, Tony 
did not know what to do next; for the car stopped 
before it got to Tuke’s house, and Tuke lay down 
on the sidewalk and declared his legs wouldn’t go. 
Tony was almost ready to cry himself, when sud- 
denly he had a happy thought. 

“Stand up,” he said, “and put your arms 
around my neck, and I'll ride you pig-back.” 

Tuke’s mamma was walking up and down the 
piazza, watching for papa to come and tell her news 
of her lost child, when Tuke came riding through 
the great gate. Tony’s face was very red, and his 
breath was ’most gone when mamma, with the tears 
streaming down her face, ran and took Tuke off 
his back. 

“I tried to take care of him,” said Tony, 
anxiously; “but he got sick.’’ 

“ He took me to the circus and to the b’loon, and 
buyed me peanuts and ice-cream,” wailed Tuke, 
“and he didn’t know’s I runned away.” 

Mamma took Tuke upstairs and put him to bed. 
Then she came down to see Tony. 

“'Tuke will be all well by to-morrow,” she said, 
seeing the anxious look on Tony’s face; “but he 
ought not to have gone to the city without first 
asking me. If you hadn’t taken care of him and 
brought him safely home, I don’t know what might 
have happened. NowI’m going to take you on 
a beautiful excursion down the bay to-morrow. 
We'll have a chance to hear the band play, and 
we'll see a great many flags. Would you like to 
gor” 

Tony’s face was shining with happiness. “Is 
Tuke going, too?” he asked eagerly. 

“No,” said mamma. “Tuke must stay at home, 
but you can tell him all about it when you get 
back.” 


THE SIX LITTLE HATS. 


Srx little straw hats on the first of May, 
Shining and shapely, jaunty and gay, 
Properly placed, as by measure and rule, 
On six little “ figures” starting for school. 
Six little straw hats on the first of June,— 


“Come,” he said, — 


We sing of them now to a different tune, 
And each little hat by itself alone, 

For every one now has a style of its own; 
For one is all crown without any brim,— 

It is anything now but proper and prim,— 
And one is all brim with just enough crown 
To carry the ribbon with ends hanging down. 


And one is so tattered you never could tell 
How it managed to hang together so well; 
And one had a droop and a pitiful air, 
Though such as itis, itis all of it there. 
And one is so blackened—or should I say 
tanned? — 
It seems proper to call it a contraband. 
And one is so queer as to shape that I know 
It would do quite well for a Paris chapeau. 
O six little hats, if you only could say 
How you have been used since the first of May, 
And where you have been, the wonder would be 
That there is a bit of you left to see. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE GIANT PLANET. 


BY ORRIN E. HARMON. ~ 


HE grand constellation Orion, that at- 
tracted our gaze through the winter and 
early spring, has gone from our evening 

view. But, while he has left us, we are not with- 
out noted star-groups to interest us through the 
summer evenings. Among these constellations 
is Scorpius, situated in the southern heavens, 
just west of the Milky Way. In fact, the 
eastern part of the constellation cuts into the 
great nebulous span. 

This constellation is one of the constellations 
of the zodiac. Here the sun journeys for nearly 
a month. This year the sun enters Scorpius 
November 21, and leaves it December 15. June 
1 Scorpius is low in the south-east in the early 
evening and passes the meridian about mid- 
night. 

Early in August the constellation is on the 
meridian soon after sunset. When on the 
meridian; it looks very imposing with its grace- 
ful, curved row of stars meeting the straight 
line of stars at the western extremity of the 
curve. The ancients saw in this figure the form 
of a scorpion. 

In the curve you can easily distinguish the 
bright star Antares, the leading star of the con- 
stellation. On the 30th of November the sun 
will be just five degrees north of Antares. 

Though interesting to us as one of the 
“Twelve Houses of the Sun,” Scorpius has an 
additional interest to us this. year, in the dis- 
tinguished visitor it is entertaining. A little 
north and west of Antares is another star much 
brighter than Antares. 

This brighter star, the brightest in that part 
of the sky, is Jupiter, the giant planet of the 
solar system. He was in the constellation at 
the beginning of the year, and will leave it 
December 20. As he entered the domain of 
Scorpius, he was moving eastward in regular 
course. He passed little more than five degrees 
north of Antares February 7. On March 27 
Jupiter thought he would like to see Antares 
again. So he halted. After looking around, as 
if somewhat bewildered, he began to move west- 
ward; and on May 15 he saluted Antares from 
the same place as on February 7. But he is 
still moving westward, going or back, like a 
child looking for a lost treasure. What he is 
searching for, we do not know. But we do 
know that, under strict orders from headquarters, 
he will not be allowed to wander westward 
longer than July 28. Then he will pause in his 


westward course, and soon begin his eastward 
journey again. He will pass Antares October 6 
for the third time since the beginning of the 
year. Then he will bid the bright star of 
Scorpius a sad farewell, for he cannot salute the 
beautiful star again for nearly twelve years. 

Jupiter made his opposition with the sun May 
27. That is, the planet was in such position 
with respect to the sun that he passed the 
meridian about twelve hours after the sun, or at 
midnight. Since that date he has passed the 
meridian earlier each evening. The times for 
his meridian passage are: July 1, 9h. 22m. P.M. ; 
August 1, 7h. 16m. p.m.; September 1, 5h. 21m. 
P.M. 

So, you see, we shall have him for an evening 
star for several months yet ; and after August 
1 he will be west of the meridian in the early 
evening. 

Venus ceases to be an evening star July 7. 
The fair star that has shone so brilliantly in the 
west in the early evening for more than six 
months will become a morning star. But her 
place will be filled by Jupiter, who will show as 
an evening star until December 13, when he will 
‘become a morning star. 

As you look at this majestic planet hanging in 
the southern sky, it is well to remember some of 
his notable features. 

In the first place, you are looking at a planet 
1,500 times as large as the earth, larger than all 
the other planets put together. \ 

Being many times larger than the earth, one 
would naturally suppose he would revolve on his 
axis more slowly than the earth. But this is not 
the case. He makes one turn on his axis in 
9 hours and 55 minutes. His equatorial circum- 
ference is 281,900 miles, his equatorial diameter 
being 89,700 miles. So, you see, a point on the 
planet’s equator moves at the rate of little more 
than 28,190 miles an hour. A point on the earth’s 
equator moves at the rate of little more than 1,000 
miles an hour. 

Jupiter, as you know, has five moons. The 
first four were discovered by Galileo in 1610, and 
were among the earliest discoveries made with 
the telescope. The fifth satellite was discovered 
by Edward E. Barnard, Sept. 9, 1892, with 
the great Lick telescope at Mount Hamilton, Cal. 

Three of the satellites discovered by Galileo 
are much larger than our moon: the other is 
nearly the same size as our moon. The fifth 
satellite is much nearer to the planet than either 
of the other four, and is very much smaller, 
being only about 100 miles in diameter. It can 
be seen only with the most powerful telescopes. 
The first four satellites, in favorable positions, 
can be seen with a common field-glass. 

It is quite wonderful to think of Jupiter having 
four moons that can be seen with a field-glass, 
viewing them, as we do, at a distance of more 
than 400,000,000 miles. This seems like a great 
distance; but remember that, while Jupiter is 
five and one-fifth times the earth’s distance from 
the sun, Uranus is nineteen times as far, and 
Neptune thirty times as far. To make a still 
more striking comparison, compare Jupiter with 
Antares, the brilliant star in Scorpius, mentioned 
above. Antares is asun, the centre of a system 
of worlds like the solar system. Antares is 
probably many thousand times larger than our 
sun. Yet he does not appear so bright as Jupiter. 
So the sun Antares is, very probably, many thou- 
sand times as far from us as Jupiter is. 

In the old mythology, Jupiter stands for majesty 
and dignity. Astrology gives to all who are born 
under him happy gifts by way of kind dispositions 
and favorable fortunes. Even astronomy hardly 
dare oppose the kindly attributes that superstition 
has given to the greatest of the gods. As a planet, 
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Jupiter displays the same majestic bearing that 
he does in mythology. A very pretty story is 
told of Jupiter, illustrating his supreme power and 
generous sympathy. 

A great many years— probably centuries — 
ago a friendless, homeless comet that had been 
wandering far beyond the solar system happened 
to pass inside the solar lines. He came near Jupi- 
ter, whose sympathy was deeply aroused over the 
comet’s forlorn condition. Jupiter asked the 
comet whither he was going. The latter replied 
that he wanted to visit the sun. Jupiter then told 
the comet that the road he was travelling would 
take him pretty close to the sun, so close he 
could talk to the sun, but that, if he expected the 
sun would show him any special favors, he was 
badly mistaken. “The sun will talk to you very 
nicely for a while,” continued Jupiter, “but he 
will not invite you into his house; and, after ap- 
pearing very friendly for a short time, he will send 
you away with the express command that you 
never visit him again. Then you will wander 
back into space, far beyond the sun and his family, 
never to see any of them again.” 

On hearing this from Jupiter, the comet became 
very sorrowful, and asked Jupiter if he could not 
do something to prevent him (the comet) from be- 
coming a friendless wanderer. 

“Though I am a child of the sun,” replied Jupi- 
ter, ‘I will not allow you to go away from him 
without some act of kindness from some member 
of his family. I have a magical power over all 
comets that come inside my door-yard; and, as you 
have entered this yard, you will never be an aim- 
less wanderer again. You will make regular visits 
to the sun; but, when you leave him, you will here- 
after journey in a path that will bring you near 
this great highway of mine when you are farthest 
from the sun. And, if I should not happen to be 
here when you come around, just make a salute, 
and my servants will see that you are cared for.” 

And the comet heard all this with deep pleasure; 
and ever since he has made regular journeys in the 
track Jupiter laid for him, passing near the sun, 
but never forgetting to come around to Jupiter’s 
hospitable mansion. 

Jupiter has befriended, not only this comet, but 
many others in the same manner, so that now the 
giant planet has about twenty comets under his 
care. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ALICE’S DUCK STORY. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBBINS. 


the village to do the week’s errands, and he 

harnessed old Whitey into the covered 
wagon while grandma made out a list. ‘I want 
him to be sure and not forget the kerosene,’ she 
said, ‘for I used every drop yesterday when I 
filled the lamps and lanterns.’ 

“Then grandpa put on his thickest overcoat,— 
for it was a cold day,—and started. In about 
twenty minutes we heard wheels, and, looking out, 
there was grandpa coming back again. As soon 
as we caught sight of them, we knew what the 
matter was. Old Whitey had gone lame. I think 
he had the rheumatism, for his lameness always 
came on very sudden and went off the same way; 
and, when he was lame, he was very, very lame. 
So that day he came limping back without having 
gone anywhere near to the village, and grandpa 
unharnessed him and rubbed his leg with liniment. 

*¢ Grandma said she was sorry about the kerosene 
on the ducks’ account. 

“Perhaps you don’t know about ducks. They 
are the most timid things! When they get fright- 
ened, they don’t stop to think, but just run as fast 
as they can, all together, and try to get away. 


6c E happened last fall. Grandpa was going to 
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They are most afraid in the night; and, if they see 
a shadow or a light or anything moving, they are 
scared nearly out of their senses, and set upa 
dreadful squawking and make a rush, it doesn’t 
make much difference where. Then, dark nights, 
if they happen to hit against each other or the side 
of the house, that sets them all in a panic; for they 
can’t see, and they think something is after them. 
Why, some dark nights, they'll be rushing back 
and forth all night long, making queer, squealing 
noises, and tiring themselves all out. So, when 
there wasn’t any moon, grandpa used to hang a 
lighted lantern in the duck-house; and then they 
would sleep quietly. 

“This night I’m telling you about was as dark as 
pitch. So grandpa gave the ducks a lantern, and 
they squatted about on the floor as still as mice. 

“We went to bed early, because we didn’t know 
when we should be able to get any more kerosene; 
and we thought we had better be saving of what 
there was in the lamps and lanterns. 

“Well, in the middle of the night grandma 
awoke with a start, and found herself listening ; and 
in a minute she called to grandpa, and told him that 
something or somebody must have got into the 
duck-house. 

“*Oh, I guess not,’ he said; but he listened, and 
he could hear the ducks squawking at the tops of 
their voices. Then there would be arumble; and 
he knew the hundred ducks were rushing across 
the duck-house to the opposite corner, crowding 
and trampling each other, and seared to death. 

“Grandpa said he shouldn’t wonder if their lan- 
tern had gone out, for there hadn’t been much oil 
in it; but he got up and partly dressed, and went 
out there to see. 

“T was sound asleep, but all at once I felt some 
one shaking me. It was grandpa. ‘Wake up, 
Alice, and come out as quick as you can,’ he said. 
‘The shed is on fire.’ He spoke low, so that 
grandma wouldn’t hear; for she wasn’t very well, 
and was dreadfully nervous. 

“There was a cucumber-pump out in the yard, 
with a big tub under it; and, as soon as I could 
get out there, I began pumping as fast as I could. 
It was cold; but I didn’t mind that, I was so ex- 
cited about the fire. 

“Grandpa had two pails, and he would run to 
the tub and dip them full of water, and then run 
back to the shed with them. I didn’t dare to ask 
him any questions, but just kept that old pump- 
handle going with all my might. 

“ Finally, grandpa came back, and set the pails 
down without filling them. ‘It’s out,’ he said, 
‘but we weren’t a minute too soon.’ 

“So then I helped him fill the ducks’ lantern 
from one of the lamps, and then I went back to bed,” 

“ But what made the fire?” asked Fred. 

“Why, we had been used to emptying the stove 
ashes into a barrel in the shed, and that day there 
must have been some live coals in the ashes that 
came against the wood; and it smouldered and 
smouldered, and finally blazed up and set fire to the 
shed. And, the ducks’ lantern being out, they saw 
the first blaze that shone into their house. If they 
hadn’t given the alarm, the shed would have set 
fire to the barn, and the barn would have set fire 
to the house, and they would all have burned up.” 

The other children drew a deep breath. 

“The moral is that you always ought to keep 
ducks,” said Fred. 

“No, you ought to have a horse that has the 
rheumatism,” corrected Cora. 

“JT think it is that you ought to always have a 
cucumber-pump out in the yard,” said Jamie. 

Alice laughed. “Grandma said the moral was 
that a wooden ash-barrel shouldn’t ever be kept in 
a wooden building, and I guess grandpa thought 
so too; for ever since he has kept it away out in 
the middle of the field.” 
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STANZAS ON FREEDOM. 


Men! whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 
If there breathe on earth a slave, 
Are ye truly free and brave? 

If ye do not feel the chain 

When it works a brother’s pain, 
Are ye not base slaves indeed, 
Slaves unworthy to be freed? 


Women! who shall one day bear 
Sons to breathe New England air, 

If ye hear without a blush 

Deeds to make the roused blood rush 
Like red lava through your veins, 
For your sisters now in chains,— 
Answer! are ye fit to be 

Mothers of the brave and free? 


Is true Freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And with leathern hearts forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! true Freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear, 
And with our heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free! 


They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think ; 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 
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TOMMY’S SKY-ROCKET. 


BY AMY Y. BEAL. 


OMMY PATON cried himself 
to sleep the night before the ee 
“Glorious Fourth.” He did 
so want some fire-crackers, and above all, a 
sky-rocket. 

“But I don’t s’pose I’ll ever get one,” he 
thought. “Not till I’m a man, anyway. Then 
Vl just have everything I want, tops ’n’ jack- 
knives ’n’ all sorts of things.” 

The matron of the Home (Tommy was a Little 
Wanderer), going her rounds, found him sleep- 
ing with a most angelic smile on his fat face. 

“Well, he’s happy now,” she said to herself. 
“I do wish somebody would adopt that child. 
He’s just starving for love and care.” 

The sixty inmates of the Home had been prom- 
ised a holiday for the Fourth and the privilege 
of raising the flag. But that was such a stupid 
way to celebrate! What’s the Fourth without 
fire-crackers and noise ? 

The play-yard was unusually quiet that morn- 
ing. The children stood about in sad little groups 
listening to the noise made by the fire-crackers 
down the street. 

“My! wouldn’t I like a cracker like that!” ex- 
claimed Tommy Paton, as-an unusually loud 
bang resounded. 

“Once,” said another boy, “when I was sent 
away for a week in the country, the farmer 
where I was staying put some powder under a 
tin can. The first thing we knowed that can 
gave an awful bang, ’n’ jumped right up in the 
air, much as twenty feet! ” 

“That must have been awful nice,” sighed 
Tommy. “Did you have fire-crackers, too?” 

“Guess I did, ’n’ sky-rockets, ’n’ everything.” 

“Sky-rockets,” murmured Tommy, sadly; and 
every one sighed. 


faint hissing, an explosion, and an 
angry exclamation from outside the 
yard wall; and then the gate bell was 
pulled violently. The boys looked 
at one another, speechless. 

“It must have fallen over the 
wall,” said one; “’n’ I bet it fell on 
somebody !” 

A. perfect babel of voices arose, 
and in the midst of the noise the 
gate was opened; and an elderly gen- 
tleman, holding the remains of a silk 
hat, demanded to see the matron. 

“Soon the office door opened, and 
the matron called, “Tommy!” 
Tommy answered the summons slow- 
ly: he was undeniably frightened. 

“Tommy,” said the matron, gently, 
“how did it happen?” 

Tommy thought he’d brave it out. 
“ What?” he-asked. 

“Tut, tut, no nonsense, you young 
scamp! Out with it!” interposed the 
gentleman. “A nice mess you’ve 
made of my hat!” 

Tommy could deceive no longer: 
he burst into tears and an explana- 
tion. 

“So that was a sky-rocket, was 
it?” asked the gentleman. ‘“ Well, 
I thought it was a meteor or an 
carthquake when it struck.” 

“Did it hurt, sir?” Tommy man- 
aged to ask. “I’m so sorry, but I 
did want a sky-rocket so. Did you 
ever have one?” 

“Bless your heart! yes, plenty of 
?em; and what fun they were, to be 
sure! And you never had one?” 
Tommy shook his head. ‘Too bad, 
too bad!” said the gentleman. 
“Well, Vll forgive you. Now run 
out and play.” 


Suddenly 
packages. 

“ Boys,” said she, “these are fire-crackers ! ” 

A shout of joy went up. 

“ A kind friend has sent you each two packages 
of fire-crackers and one of these big things. 
Now form in line, and march by me; and I’ll give 
you each your share.” 

The matron smiled when Tommy’s turn came. 
“They’re not sky-rockets, Tommy,” she said. 

“No’m, but they’re fire-crackers; ’n’ that’s next 
best,” he answered, beaming. 

Through his first package, Tommy was blissfully 
happy; but, when the novelty had worn off, he 
began to long for a sky-rocket more than ever. 
“It’s just something that flies way, way up in the 
air, ’n’ comes down fizzling,” he thought. “Don’t 
see why a fire-cracker wouldn’t do just as well. 
Guess I’ll try it.” 

His first trial was so successful that he felt he 
was depriving his friends of a great treat by not 
sharing his glory. 

“ Hi, fellers!” he called: “come on over, ’n’ see 
my rocket.” 

The boys rushed over, and stood in an admiring 
throng as the little fire-cracker flew into the air, 
emitting angry snaps and sparks. 

“Say, that’s great, Tommy! 
shouted an enthusiast. 

“All right,” said Tommy. 

a corker.” 

“OQ —h—h!” sighed the spectators, and has- 
tened to make way for its fall; but, to their 
astonishment, nothing fell. The sudden silence 
caused by the boys’ astonishment was broken by a 


the matron appeared, laden with 


Give us another,” 


“Now here goes for 


= Left alone with the matron, the 
gentleman asked many questions 
concerning the Home. 

“Seems kind of hard that all these boys should 
be without homes,” he said. 

“We hope to find homes for many of them, 
sir.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the gentleman. 
denly he asked, ‘‘ What’s that boy’s name? 
how old is he?” 

“Tommy Paton, he’s nine years old.” 

“ Good boy is he? ” 

“One of the best in the Home, sir.” 

* Comes of good stock? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Hum!” The old gentleman looked out the 
window thoughtfully a moment. “You say he’s 
good and affectionate, and only needs care to make 
a fine man of him. It will mean trouble, of 
course; but everything that is anything means 
that. I think I’ll try it, ma’am. I'll take that 
boy. 

“My wife would be delighted with him. We 
lost our little grandson last year, and the house 
has seemed very empty since.” 

Tommy was called, and heard the gentleman’s 
proposal. He couldn’t understand at first that 
he was to have a home and a kind grandfather. 

“And just the best grandma any boy ever 
had,” said the gentleman. “ Will you come? 

The matron on her round of inspection heard 
shrill whispers : — 

“And I’m going to have a grandpa and a 
grandma; ’n’ my grandpa ’ll buy me— oh, every- 
thing, — ’n’ —’n’—a great big sky-rocket! ” 

The whispers trailed away, and Tommy was 
fast asleep. 


Then sud- 
And 
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Let fortune do her worst, whatever she 
makes us lose, so long as she never 
makes us lose our honesty and indepen- 
dence. Pope. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AMY’S FLOWERS. 
BY AD Hl. GIBSON. 


ce BELIEVE that child could live 

I among her flowers,” remarked Mrs. 

Simpson to Aunt Carrie, as they 

were taking up some early tomato plants 

from the garden. “Every time I run 

over here I see her weeding among her 
flowers.” 

“Yes, Amy is a true little flower girl,” 
returned Aunt Carrie, looking across the 
garden to where a pale-faced little girl 
was working among some flower-beds. 
“[ brought her some new plants and 
seeds when I came to stay with my sister, 
and she was as much pleased as if I had 
brought her a gold ring. But flowers 
mean so much to her, poor Amy, lame as 
she is.” 

“Yes, they must be lots of company 
to her,” answered Mrs. Simpson. “She 
can’t run and play with the other children. 
Does your sister seem to improve much, 
Carrie ?” 

“No, she remains in the same listless 
state,—a kind of slow decline, just as she 
has been ever since the death of Albert. 
It was so terrible, you know. He was 
drowned in the lake trying to save a child, 
and his body was never found. He was 
her only boy; and, since her husband’s 
death, Albert was her sole dependence to 
manage her garden and go ahead with 
the living. My sister is no manager her- 
self, and sometimes we find it very hard 
to get along. Amy is eleven now; and, if 
she were strong and not a cripple, I 
could let her cook and care for the little 
ones while I worked out and earned some- 
thing that way. The doctor says, if my 
sister does not rally and come out of her 
listless condition, she will go into con- 
sumption. I- don’t know what we should 
do then. Times are gloomy enough with 
us now.” 

After Aunt Carrie and the neighbor had 
left the garden, Amy crawled over by her 
May pinks, and cried as if her heart would 
break. 

“Oh, dear,” she moaned, “it seems just 
as if we were going to pieces. Al is dead, 
and mother just gives right up and won’t 
take interest in anything. If I was only 
strong, and could get around better! 
But that fall has made me lame for life, 


i 


‘ 


IN THE FIELDS. 


and I am useless. I can’t do anything 
to help Aunt Carrie, and she’s so kind to come 
here and look after us. I don’t know anything 
but to weed you flowers, and make you look 
pretty. I love you dearly. You all smile at me, 
and never make fun of my lame walk. You’re 
not sweet one day and ugly the next, like some 
folks. You’re just the best friends I have,” she 
went on talking to her flowers. ‘But, after all, 
you can’t help us to live. You can’t buy 
bread for three hearty children, or clothes for 
them. But you do cheer me up, and give me 
smiles when folks seem cross and ill. [I 
wish you flowers would tell me how to help 
mother.” 

The wind stirred the pinks and roses, and set 
lemon lily bells and purple columbines to swaying 


merrily. They seemed to tell their little lame 
keeper what to do for the sad mother. For she 
gathered a handful of the sweetest ones, and 
limped out of the garden to the house. 

Her mother with a pinched, sad face sat in her 
faded rocker, talking to a strange gentleman. 

“Your place is just the right distance from 
town,” he was saying to her mother, as she crept 
into the room and laid her flowers in her mother’s 
lap. ‘Four acres are enough for a nice lawn and 
grove, and with a new cottage here it would bea 
delightful summer home for my wife. If you 
make up your mind to sell, let me know at this 
address,” handing her a card. 

“Tt would be hard to part from the old place,” 
said Amy’s mother, sighing deeply. “But it is so 


run down, and I can’t keep it up any more, so I'll 
consider your offer.” 

Sell the old home with her pretty flowers! 
could not keep the tears back. 

“Little girl,” said the stranger, kindly, “you 
have some lovely flowers. If you will pick my 
wife a bouquet, I will pay you. She is at the hotel, 
and loves fresh flowers so much.” 

“JT will get you some flowers. I do not sell 
them,” said Amy, choking down her tears, as she 
limped back to the garden by the gentleman’s 
side. 

When Amy handed a bouquet of her choicest 
flowers to the gentleman, he placed a bright half- 
dollar in her palm. 

“No, thank you,” she said, flushing, and trying 


Amy 
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to urge him to take the money back. “I do not 
want any money for my flowers.” 

“But you must keep it. I won’t take the flow- 
ers unless you keep the money,” he said kindly. 
“You might make a good deal selling your flowers 
in town. People from the cities, stopping here 
for the summer, would be delighted to buy your 
fresh, sweet flowers.” 

* Sell my flowers!” said Amy, after the gentle- 
man had gone. “I never thought of that. If I 
could only make a little money that way, how 
happy I’d be! I’d be some account then, and 
I could help mother and the children so much.” 

Amy had heard of little flower-girls in the city. 
But it had never occurred to her before that she 
might sell her floral products. Her lameness had 
made her think there was nothing she could do to 
add to the puny household revenues. If she 
could, with her flowers, do as well as Albert had 
done with the vegetables, she might be able to 
rouse her mother to take a new interest in living. 
But she could hardly hope to do as well as Albert 
had done. Still, she would try. 

With Aunt Carrie’s help, she made some of her 
nicest flowers into bouquets of different sizes. 
Then, putting them carefully into a basket, she 
limped slowly down the little valley to the town 
just beyond. She went to the large hotel where 
a great many rich people spent the summer. The 
flowers which the gentleman had brought to his 
wife had already advertised her bouquets. The 
lady guests bought her flowers eagerly; and. some 
of the gentlemen, prompted by pity for the little 
cripple, gave her an order for a number of 
bouquets for a party to be at the hotel the next 
night. 

Amy’s crutch seemed like a huge wing carrying 
her home, so happy was she and so eager to tell 
the success of her floral venture. 

“@Q Aunt Carrie! Mother!” shecried. “See! 
Three whole dollars for my basket of flowers! 
And lots of orders for to-morrow.” And she put 
her head in her mother’s lap, and shed glad tears. 

“Your flowers! What do you mean, Amy?” 
asked her mother, soothing her feebly. 

*“ Why, I'm going to sell flowers, mother, and 
work for you in Albert’s place the best I can. 
Won't you try to be happy, and make it all easier 
for me? ” pleaded the little girl. 

“ God bless you, child!” said the mother, burst- 
ing into tears long pent up. “Mine has beena 
very selfish grief. I will let you and your blessed 
flowers cheer and give me new courage for life’s 
battle.” 

And she did. Working in the pure air and 
sunlight, assisting Amy with her many flowers, 
has restored the mother’s health, and given her 
fresh hope. She did not sell the old home, for 
Amy’s flowers sold so well all summer that there 
was no need to sacrifice it. Through the kindness 
of some of the guests at the hotel, Amy managed 
to work up a good floral trade in the city near by, 
and made arrangements to send fresh flowers 
there by express every day. Her floral business 
has grown until the entire garden is a wilderness 
of bloom. She has been very prosperous. A 
new house has taken the place of the dingy old 
one. Medical treatment has almost entirely cured 
her lameness. Amy is a young woman now, and 
out of the excellent profits of her flowers she is 
educating the younger ones. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BIG RED APPLE. 
BY 0. R. E. 
NCE upon a time there was a high apple- 
() tree in a little boy’s back yard. There 


were many apples on the tree. There 
were many red apples, but they were all little. 


- it will fall to the ground. 


There were many big apples, but they were all 
green. But, way up on the top of the tree was 
one big red apple. And one day the little boy 
went out into the yard to play ; and, when he 


was tired playing, he looked at the apples on the - 


apple-tree. And he saw all the red little apples 
and all the big green apples. Then he saw up at 
the top of the tree the big red apple. And he 
went into the house, and said to his papa, “ Papa, 
may I have the big red apple up at the top of 
the high apple-tree ?” 

And his papa said, “ Yes.” 

“But,” said the little boy, “how can I get it? 
It is too high for the ladder and too high to 
climb.” 

And the father said: “When the apple is ripe, 
Every morning you 
can run out into the yard and see.” 

So next morning after breakfast the little boy 


ran out into the yard and looked up at the top. 


of the high apple-tree. And what do you think 
he saw? The big red apple! 

And he went into the house, and said to his 
papa, “ When will the big red apple fall to the 
ground ?” 

And his papa said, “Some day it will fall.” 

And the next day after breakfast the little boy 
ran out into the yard and looked up at the top 
of the high apple-tree. And what do you think 
he saw? The big red apple way up at the top 
of the high apple-tree! 

And he went into -the house, and said to his 
papa, “When will the big red apple fall to the 
ground ?” 

And his papa said, “Some day it will fall.” 

And the little boy said, “ Do you think it will 
fall to-morrow ?” 

And the father said, “Perhaps it will fall to- 
morrow.” 

And the next day the little boy ran out into 
the yard, and looked up at the apple-tree, and there 
was the big red apple way up on the top of the 
high apple-tree. And the little boy went into the 
house, and said to his papa, “ When will the big 
red apple fall to the ground?” 

And his papa said, ‘Some day it will fall.” 

And the little boy said, “Do you think it will 


fall to-morrow?” 


And the papa said, “Some day it will fall.” 

And the next day after breakfast the little boy 
went out into the yard, and looked up at the top of 
the high apple-tree. And what do think he saw? 
There was not any big red apple up at the top of 
the apple-tree! And he ran into the house, weep- 
ing, and said to his papa: “‘ Papa, papa, the big red 
apple is gone! I looked up at the top of the high 
apple-tree, and the big red apple is gone! ” 

And the papa said: “You funny little boy! 
The big red apple has fallen to the ground, and 
you must run out and look in the grass under the 
apple-tree to find it.” 

So the little boy went out into the yard, and 
looked in the green grass under the apple-tree. 
And there were many red apples lying in the grass, 
but they were all little apples. And there were 
many big apples lying in the grass, but they were 
all green. And by and by he found one big red 
apple, and he knew that was the apple that used to 
be up at the top of the apple-tree. 

And he ran into the house with the big red apple, 
and said to his mamma, “I would like to give a 
little piece of the apple to papa and a little piece 
to mamma, and I would like. to eat a little piece 
myself; and the rest I would like mamma to bake 
for my supper.” 

And, when supper-time came, there was a big 
piece of baked apple on the little boy’s plate for 
his supper. And he gave a little of it to his 
mamma and a little of it to his papa, and the rest 
of it he ate himself. 


And the next morning after breakfast the little 
boy went out into the yard, and looked up at the 
top of the high apple-tree. And his papa saw him 
looking up at the top of the apple-tree, and his 
papa said to him, “Why are you looking up at 
the top of the high apple-tree? ” 

And the little boy said, “I was looking at where 
the big red apple was.” 


“COME AND SCRATCH.” 


Sarp the first little chicken, 
With a queer little squirm, 
“Oh, I wish I could find 
A fat little worm.” 


Said the next little chicken, 
With an odd little shrug, 
“Oh, I wish I could find 
A fat little bug.” 


Said the third little chicken, 
With a sharp little squeal, 

“Oh, I wish I could find 
Some nice yellow meal.” 


Said the fourth little chicken, 
With a small sigh of grief, 
“Oh, I wish I could find 
A green little leaf.” 


“Now see here,” said the mother, 
From the green garden patch, 
“Tf you want avy breakfast, 
You just come and scratch.” 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PRINCE’S FIREWORKS. 


BY SARAH AVERY FAUNCE. 


HERE had been only one subject worth 
talking about by the three small members 
of the Barrett household since the day 

when Jack came rushing in from school, shout- 
ing: “Mamma, please read this quick: it says 
there’ll be the biggest show of fireworks for 
Fourth of July ever seen since the Concord ’Rigi- 
nals: I don’t know what it means by the ’Riginals; 
but it sounds about right, anyway.” 

Papa was interviewed that night before the 
carriage was half-way up the drive, and a promise 
made to take Jack, Alice, and even little Mary to 
see those wonderful fiteworks which, to their sor- 
row, were not to be shown for two whole weeks. 

In the mean time papa was proud to tell for the 
hundredth time how their own great-great-grand- 
father, one April day, helped to send off the Con- 
cord Originals that had lighted a path to the very 
first Fourth of July or, at least, to the first one 
that anybody ever noticed. 

Jack had seen the great boxes that held the 
mysterious mines and serpents and rockets, for 
his papa had taken him down to Mr. Peabody’s 
store on the very night when they came from Bos- 
ton. Besides that, Jack had walked to and from 
school on that particular side of the street for days, 
hoping for one more glimpse. 

The morning of the Fourth was as bright as 
heart could wish; but neither sun nor rain could 
make any difference to three doleful little people 
who were having as hard a time to be cheerful as 
ever Grandfather Barrett had to fight the British 
soldiers. For only the night before that dear 
mamma, who always sympathized with their 
troubles and fun, had been taken very ill; and 
papa had come into their room that morning with 
a sober face to say: “I am afraid this will have to 
be a quiet Fourth for you, my chicks dear, be- 
cause mamma is far too ill to bear much noise or 
to have me away from her long at a time. The 
fireworks will have to be given up, but I am sure 
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my three patriots will be brave and not yield to 
King Disappointment.” 

Of course there were some tears. Who could 
help it? But when Mr. Barrett proposed going 
down to the wagon-shed at the back of the vege- 
table garden, and when Jack had spied a square 
package and a tell-tale brown stick, the tears were 
somehow changed to a grand scramble to see who 
would be ready first. 

“Just anything’s fun, if you are in it, papa,” 
said Alice. 

“Yes,” echoed Jack, “even common, old, still 
fire-crackers that don’t make the least bit of noise 
’side of the ones down town.” 

Mr. Barrett lighted the slow match, set off half 
a dozen crackers, and was duly cheered by his audi- 
ence, when all at once, without an invitation or even 
a ticket to the exhibition, in walked old Prince, the 
Leonards’ big dog. 

Mary drew a little nearer to papa, and Alice 
climbed up into the farm-wagon; for, although 
Prince had never been cross to children, he was 
none too pleasant in his manner toward other dogs, 
and the little folk had been taught to keep away 
from him. 

He sniffed the air with a puzzled look, then 
lay down just in front of the smoking crackers. 
“Look out, old fellow!” called Jack. “You'll 
burn your nose if you don’t move.” But never a 
bit did Prince stir, even when papa lighted more. 
Fizz, fizz, they went, straight over Prince’s back. 
“Pooh!” said Alice from her grand stand: “he 
doesn’t know how they would burn if they really 
hit him.” 

Perhaps Prince understood this remark; for up 
he jumped, took a half-burned fire-cracker in his 
mouth, and shook it as if it had been the Widow 
McCarthy’s black-and-tan puppy. Little Mary 
knew from sad experience the meaning of burn, 
and, full of sympathy for the dog, begged papa, 
“ Please to get the witch-hazel and a nice soft rag 
to smooth the doggie’s tongue.” : 

“It may be,” said Mr. Barrett, “that old Prince 
will learn a good lesson when he finds how hot 
they are.” 

So, lighting a whole bunch at once, he tried to 
make the dog feel that his company was not wanted 
there. It is an old saying that the unexpected al- 
ways happens. When the fire-crackers began to 
pop, Prince sprang at them, took the whole bunch 
in his mouth, and calmly proceeded to chew them 
while they were sputtering and spitting like the 
yery biggest sort of a pin-wheel. “My!” cried 
Jack, waving the slow match in the air: “I guess 
he is like those fire-eaters that I read about the 
other day. Wouldn’t you think his breath was all 
smoke, papa?” 

By this time Alice had come down from her 
perch to join the others. “I’d rather have such 
fun as this,” laughed she, “than to see the biggest 
fireworks in the world, wouldn’t you, Jack?” 

“Yes, and I’m extra glad, because now mamma 
needn’t think we have had a stupid day.” 

When Mary found that the dog’s tongue was 
fire-proof, her pity changed to laughter as she 
watched her papa throw down this new kind of 
breakfast food, and saw it disappear; for, as soon 
as Prince had shaken and chewed one bunch until 
every cracker had gone out, he would stand and 
wait with his head on one side until Mr. Barrett 
had lighted another. Then pounce he would go, 
and hold the whole fiery, puffing thing in his 
mouth, until not a particle of what Jack called 
Fourth-of-Julyness was left in it. 

Papa had been so much interested in the fun 
that, before he realized it, all the fire-crackers 
were gone, and only the smoking slow match left 
to show what had been. 
the house, Alice suggested that they write a letter 
to mamma, telling her what a happy time they had 


\ 


As they walked back to - 


with Prince and his funny ways. So most of the 
long hot forenoon was spent on the shady 
veranda, with two very stubby pencils and scraps 
of paper. 

Little Mary’s part of the letter, which Jack had 
to write for her, read: “Prince bited out all the 
fire. I guess he thought they were good to eat, 
cause they name was crackers.” I would advise 
you to invite a large company of dogs to your 
Fourth-of-July fun, and you may possibly see just 
what the Barrett children saw; for this is a real 
picture of a dog who is still alive, and who will 
probably be fed on fire-crackers once every year. 


THE FAIRIES’ TEA. 


Five little fairies went out to take tea 

Under the shade of a juniper-tree. 

Each had a cup from an acorn-ball cut 

And a plate from the rind of a hickory nut; 

And the table was spread with a cloth all of lace, 

Which the spiders had woven the banquet to 
grace. 


Oh, such good things as they all had to eat! 

Slices of strawberry, — my, what a treat! 

Honey the sweetest the wild bee could hive, 

And a. humming-bird’s egg for each one of the five! 

Then they pledged their host’s health in their fa- 
vorite drink. : 

Which was—well, what was it? Can any one 
think? 

Why, the dewdrop that comes from the heart of 
the rose 

Is the drink of the fairies, as every one knows! 


Selected. 
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A SPOONWOOD PICNIC. 


BY MILDRED NORMAN. 


¢e H, Cousin Alma, how glad I am you have 
come just now! I have invited my class 
to spend an afternoon with me this 
month, and I want to do something new. You 
can think of something delightful. I want some 
plan with a surprise in it.” 

“You shall have it, my dear. June is the love- 
liest time in the year for surprise picnics. You 
can have a regular wood’s frolic.” 

Florence began to skip and clap her hands. 
* What shall I call it?” 

“ A Spoonwood Picnic.” 

Now this puzzled Florence quite as much as it 
possibly could any of her classmates; but, when 
Cousin Alma whispered a word to her, she was so 
delighted she could not express her feelings. 

“We are going to meet a family or certain 
members of a family by the name of Heath, who 
live in the Piper Woods,” Florence announced to 
her friends. “They have a beautiful residence, 
and they raise a great many calico bushes. 

“Now, if any of you have been introduced to 
the Heaths, please not tell the others anything 
about it,” said Florence; “for I want it to be a 
surprise.” 

The day for the picnic was one of the perfect 
June days; and a merry little party set out for 
Spoonwood, with their lunch-baskets, books, and 
hammocks. 

“For,” said Florence, “it would not be right for 
so many of us to go to visit the Heaths, uninvited, 
and expect them to provide lunch for us. And, 
besides they are peculiar in their diet. I suppose 
we would starve on the food that they thrive on.” 

“ What do they eat?” inquired one of the party. 

“Oh, I will let them tell you when you get 
there. Their food is delicate, yet they are sturdy 
and strong. Dr. Hanley says we eat too much, 
and give our bodies so much hard work to manage 


it that we are not so strong as we would be if we 
ate less.” 

“Tell me about their house. 
beautiful. What color is it?” 

“Green,” said Florence; “and it has so many 
windows I have never counted them. But there 
is more than one house, you know.” . 

“Well,” said Ellie Larkin, “it is queer I never 
saw the Heaths’ houses, for I have been in 
Piper’s Woods ever so many times. But I will 
tell you what you will see there”— 

Florence caught Ellie’s hand and whispered, as 
she drew her aside, to look at a wild rose: “Don’t 
say aword. I want everything to be a surprise. 
I am glad you know one.” 

Alma was gathering roses as they walked. 
“Are any of you acquainted with Mr. Linnzus?” 
she asked. 

“How funny that sounds. We never say Mr. 
Linnzus at school,” laughed Florence. ; 

“ How can we be acquainted with him, when he 
lived away back in the seventeen hundreds?” 
asked Frank Bolton. 

“If you are acquainted with his biography or 
his works, you are acquainted with him,” said 
Alma. 

“He was a botanist,” said Frank. 

“Did any of his pupils ever come to this 
country ?” asked Alma. 

No one knew. 

“There was one named Kalm who came here, 
and he discovered Spoonwood, and told his master 
about it; and he named it for his pupil,” said 
Alma. 

“It is queer we never heard of Spoonwood 
where the Heaths live,” said one and another. 

“But who named it Spoonwood ?” asked 
Frank. 

“The Indians used it for making dishes to eat 
from, and so it came to be called Spoonwood,” 
said Alma. 

““We are almost there,” said Florence. 
the calico bushes.” 

The children looked all about. They vould see 
no calico bushes; but all at once they gave a 
shout: “Mountain laurel! Mountain laurel!” 
and away they ran. 

They soon found themselves in a fairy palace of 
laurel. ‘How lovely the Heaths look, all dressed 
in pink and white!” said Florence. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” cried the party. 
is the Heath family.” 

“But where is the spoonwood and calico bush? ” 
asked Ellie Larkin, who was thoughtfully looking 
about. 

“Kalmia!” shouted Frank Bolton. ‘“Kalmia, 
spoonwood, calico bush, mountain laurel, of the 
Heath family, your ladyship,” with a bow to 
Florence. 

There was a good deal of chattering and laugh- 
ing over their discovery of Florence’s surprise. 
‘**T think Kalmia has more than its share of names,” 
said Ellie. 

“Well, it is not Kalmia’s fault,” said Frank. 

John came for them at night with the hay cart; 
and they could hardly be seen for Spoonwood, 
when they had stowed themselves in the hay. It 
looked as if John had a load of mountain laurel, 
and every one whom they passed stopped to stare. 


You say it is 


“T see 


“The laurel 


Tf you have but an hour, will you not improve 
that hour, instead of idling it away ? 
CHESTERFIELD. 


To behold is not necessarily to observe, and the 
power of comparing and combining is only to be 
obtained by education. It is much to be regretted 
that habits of exact observation are not cultivated 
in our schools. Humepotpr. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tur young readers (and writers) have most of 
this page. We gladly give way to them, and make 
our talk brief. 

Good-by, friends, for a little while. The Editor 
puts his “armor” off. Every Other Sunday will 
not be issued again until the first of September. 
But there are many other duties for the Editor be- 
sides publishing this paper, and he will be at his 
post through the summer. Call and see him. 
A hearty welcome awaits you. 


Delightful days of vacation joy to each and all! 


May the mountains and the sea bestow health, 
happiness, and harmony unto the seekers. 

The past year has been one of the best on the 
record of Every Other Sunday. Tokens of a 
friendly spirit have been abundant. The kind 
words expressed only serve to spur us on to some- 
thing even more satisfying. 

We beg the good will of our contributors, and 
they are many. A large number of articles are 
left over, owing to the kindness shown by the one 
hundred and twenty-five writers, who have sent in 
prose and poetry liberally. We will try to do 
justice to these authors in the next volume. 
Meanwhile we thank them all for helping to make 
Every Other Sunday interesting. 

The Editor advises the young people to keep 
eyes open and minds open these summer days. 
Nature is rich in gifts to those who observe. Ob- 
servation makes the wise man. Come back to 
teachers with full reports. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SOMETHING ABOUT CATS. 
(YounG CONTRIBUTORS.) 


BY M. MAUDE E. JENKINS. 


Tur best known and most distinct varieties of 
cats are the Tabby, the Tortoise-shell, or the Spanish, 
with its pleasing mixture of black, white, and yellow, 
the Chartreuse, of a Dbluish-gray color, and the 
Angora, with long silky hair of a dusky white, a 
favorite drawing-room pet, and the gentlest of all 
varieties. 

Among less known varieties are the Chinese, with 
pendulous ears, the red-colored breed of Tobolsk, and 
the twisted-tailed cats of Madagascar. 

In country districts, specimens of the domestic cat 
run wild, and are by no means uncommon; for, hay- 
ing once tasted wild animal food, hares and rabbits 
are ever afterward preferred to rats and mice. When 
the house cat thus takes to hunting, there are few 
animals more destructive to poultry and game. In 
some cases they have been known to hunt regularly 
in the woods, and yet retain sufficient domesticity to 
carry home their prey before eating it. 

The great scarcity of house cats and the high value 
set upon them throughout Europe during the Middle 
Ages, when the wild form was everywhere to be 
found, may be held to prove that the domestic cat is 
specifically distinct from the wild forms of our woods. 

Its origin, like that of many other domestic ani- 
mals, is sufficiently obscure to have become a matter 
of more or less conjecture. Reference is made to it 
in Sanskrit writings two thousand years old, and still 
more ancient records of it are to be found in the 
monumental figures and cat mummies of Egypt. 


The heart that is soonest awake to the flowers is 
always the first to be touched by the thorns. 
Moore. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE FAIRIES’ PREPARATION FOR THE 
FOURTH OF JULY. 


(YouNG CONTRIBUTORS.) 
BY FANNY R. HOWE. 


ONE warm summer evening, early in July, three 
fairies sat on the edge of a wood, busily talking. 
«‘To-morrow is the Fourth of July,” began Hya- 


cinth, ‘‘ and we must prepare for a celebration in the 
night.” : 

“True.”’ added Forget-me-not. 
make a flag first.” 

‘“‘Yes,”’ said Hyacinth. ‘‘ We can call the rest of 
our elves to get us the materials which will be 
needed.” 

“ Aren’t you going to have some celebration be- 
sides the flag ?”” asked Dewdrop. 

Then Hyacinth answered, ‘‘Of course. We shall 
ask the fireflies and glow-worms to be our fireworks 
and lanterns.” 

This plan was approved of. 
to ask those nightly revellers to come. 
flew quickly out of sight. 

Then Forget-me-not and" Hyacinth 
chorus : — 


“We ought to 


So Dewdrop was sent 
He rose, and 
sang this 
“Come out of the wood, 
Good fairies all, 
To do our bidding 
Whene’er we call.”’ 


There came a whirring of wings, and several elves 
knelt on the moss before them, saying,— 

‘‘Most gracious nobles, we have come to obey 
thee.” 

Then Forget-me-not spoke to them : — 

“Our beloved Prince wishes us to arrange a cele- 
bration for to-morrow night. We now need to have 
a flag made. Arise, go pluck the last daisies in 
yonder field, gather some chickory from the-roadside, 
and the rest of you haste to the brook and bring 
some cardinal flowers from its banks. Depart, and 
tarry not long on your errands.” 

The fairies dispersed, to do as they had been told 
Just then Dewdrop returned, and said that the glow- 
worms and fire-flies would be glad to come. 

The elyes soon returned, bringing the flowers with 
them. They all sat down on the moss, and busied 
themselves by separating the blossoms from the 
stems. 

‘¢ Where are the needles and thread?’ asked one. 

“Oh, I entirely forgot them,’ Forget-me-not an- 
swered; ‘“‘but a few of you can go and get a spider’s 
web and some prickers off the leaves of a thistle 
plant.”’ 

When they returned, all began sewing. Some put 
the chickory petals together for the blue field, while 
others sewed white stars on it, which had been shaped 
from some daisy petals. 

The rest of the flag was made of petals of cardinal 
and daisy blossoms, joined alternately. These were 
fastened to the blue field, and then the flag was done. 

Some elves then hoisted the flag on a blueberry 
bush near by. 

By this time the sky had begun to brighten, and 
fire-crackers and tin horns could be heard in the town. 

So this fairy band dispersed, and slept through the 
noise all day, in order to be fresh and wide-awake for 
the evening celebration. 


LIBERTY. 


Tuy birthplace,— where, young Liberty? 
In graves, ’mid heroes’ ashes. 

Thy dwelling,— where, sweet Liberty? 
In hearts where free blood dashes. 


Thy best hope,— where, young Liberty? 
In fast up-winging time. 

Thy first strength,— where, proud Liberty? 
In thine oppressor’s crime. 


Thy safety,— where, stray Liberty? 
In lands where discord cease. 
Thy glory,— where, bright Liberty ? 


In universal peace. 
ERNEST JONES. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Dear Editor,— We are three boys who go to the 
Unity Sunday School, Randolph, Mass. We have the 
Every Other Sunday given to us, and we like it very 
much. Our minister, Mr. Jones, is going to take us to 
walk in the woods soon, to gather flowers for Children’s 
Sunday. ; 

ALFRED KEENE, FRANK BuAN, MERLE HAGAR. 


_ of the Letter-Box the past year. 


JonESBoRO, IND. 
Dear Editor,—I am alittle girl nine years old. I 
go to school every day. My teacher’s name is Miss 
Lulu Brazington Ballard. Iam in the B 5th grade. I 
attend the M. P. 8S. S. in the forenoon, and the M. H. 
S. S. in the afternoon. I take the Every Other Sun- 
day. Wlike it verymuch. Enclosed I send an answer 

to the Twisted Fruit. Hout PEELLE. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Dear Editor,— TI have read your papers nearly every 
other Sunday, fora good many years. I am a member 
of the Unitarian Sunday School of Springfield, Mass. 
Sincerely, 
CHRISTINE MyRIck. 


Ann Arbor, MicH. 
Dear Editor,—To-day I went to the Unitarian 
church, and received Every Other Sunday. I think 
it is a lovely paper, and have enjoyed my first one very 
much. This is a University town, and the U. of M.is 
here. There are lots of students, and some of them 
are very good. I am nine years old, and am in 2d 
grade F. I have a big sister, Bessie; and she says 
Every Other Sunday is a good paper for me to read. 
If any little girls or boys want to write to me and know 
about this beautiful college town, I shall like to write 

to them, Your new friend, 
FLoRENCE STAFFORD. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 20. 


EnicmMA XXXY. Love thy neighbor as thyself. 
Enigma XXXVI. Mark Twain's ‘Innocents 
Abroad.” 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 21. 


ENIGMA XXXVII. 
CHARADE. July. 


Paris Exposition. 
(Jew-Lie.) 


The Editor feels very much pleased over the success 
It has been quite 
full, and the young people have shown great interest 
by sending letters and furnishing puzzles. We have 
been obliged to omit printing many contributions in 
this department, owing to lack of space. We hope 
this will not discourage our young friends for another 
year. In this closing number of Every Other Sunday 
for the current volume, we give the names of those 
who have kindly sent letters and puzzles, but whose 
entire contributions of one kind or another could not 
be used. They are as follows : — 

Annetta J. Nicoll, Robert G. Morrison, Alice Beck, 
Mildred Clune, A. R. Seabury, Esther White, Alice 
Lyttle, Bessie Bein, Perry Reedy, Alice.L. Keene, 
Mildred Hall, Harold Hildreth, Malcolm Schlesinger, 
Moreland D. McPike, Rose E. Snow, Helen Phelps, 
Maude E. Martin, Senta Foster, Marian C. Little, 
Ethel B. Macomber, Alfred T. Macomber, Alice A. 
Rogers, Tyler H. Bliss, Leslie Wiggin, Cunningham 
Stimson, Ida Parker, Mildred Schlesinger, Lucy R. 
Bacon, Jesse Williams, Luther Rugg, Edna M. Potter, 
Winnie Wade, Edward Schlechtiger, Lawrence W. 
Damon, Eva Brigham, Mabel Crumb, Dorothy Home, 
Edna Taylor, Raymond H. Learned, Richard Staples, 
Elden Crosby, Paul M., Guy W., Daniel Needham, 
Mathilda Ritter, George Bath, Lillian Swain, Cora 
Lewis, Lillian Bowers, Delmar Lenzner. ~ i 

To them and to all who have helped the Editor in the 
work of the Letter-Box, we return our cordial thanks, 
trusting to renew the pleasant relations another year. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 
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